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Regardless  of  the  war,  the  gross  trade  of  Shanghai  in  1916  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  direct  foreign  commerce 
also  surpassed  by  nearly  $50,000,000  that  of  1913,  the  previous  record 
year.  The  increase  in  1916  was  more  than  $100,000,000  over  1915 
and  somewhat  less  over  1907,  a  steady  advance -in  trade  having  con- 
tinued until  Avar  conditions  checked  it  in  1914.  This  interference 
has  been  largely  overcome,  and  further  gains  in  Shanghai's  extensive 
commerce  are  anticipated.  The  port  transacted  more  than  42  per 
cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1916— $348,689,907  out  of 
$826,812,672. 

During  1916  silver  rose  to  a  value  that  it  had  not  attained  for  20 
years,  money  was  tight,  tonnage  was  scarce,  and  freights  reached 
miprecedented  levels;  and  political  unrest,  which  characterized  the 
first  half  year,  had  its  depressing  effect  upon  trade.  Notwithstanding 
these  adverse  influences,  the  year  was  prosperous  for  Shanghai  mer- 
chants. The  advance  in  the  total  value  of  the  port's  commerce  was 
due  largely  to  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  commodities  rather  than 
to  a  larger  volume  of  trade,  but  it  indicates  the  steady  growth  of  the 
port  in  spite  of  severe  difficulties.  As  in  1915,  the  value  of  exports 
was  greater  than  that  of  imports. 

Continued  Building  Activity. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatl}^  increased  cost  of  materials,  building 
operations  proceeded  in  1916  on  practically  the  same  scale  that  char- 
acterized such  development  during  the  previous  tw^o  years.  Permits 
were  issued  for  6,767  new  structures,  against  6,892  in  1915  and  8,824 
in  the  record  year  1914 ;  there  were  only  4,435  in  1913. 

Several  office  buildings,  two  large  department  stores,  hotels,  and 
other  structures  are  being  erected.  The  continued  building  activity 
under  adverse  conditions  is  indicative  of  the  progressive  and  pros- 
perous condition  of  Shanghai.  A  new  set  of  building  rules,  drafted 
by  the  municipal  council,  will  become  eifective  in  1917. 
Some  Prosperous  Enterprises. 

The  reports  of  some  of  Shanghai's  important  industries  indicate 
a  successful  business  year.  The  new  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Works  (Ltd.)  made  a  net  profit  of  approximately  $265,000  and  paid 
a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.    The  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation 

"The  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  used  in  this  report  is  .$0,612  for  1915  and  .$0.8283  for 
1916.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  commerce  of  Shanghai  in  1916  was  published  in  Sup- 
plement .52a  for  Apr.  6,  1917. 
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Co..  the  largest  native  steamship  company  operating  in  these  waters, 
cleared  alioiit  $()-10,()00.  •  This  company  has  placed  an  order  with  a 
local  shipbuilding  concern  for  an  additional  steamer  of  2,000  tons 
displacement,  to  cost  $280,000. 

As  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  retail  trade,  the  report  of 
Hall  &  Holtz  (Ltd.)  is  interesting.  This  corporation  conducts  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  of  Shanghai's  department  stores.  Its  profits 
for  the  year,  $70,000,  permitted  the  payment  of  a  10  per  cent  divi- 
dend. It  is  probable  that  other  department  stores  also  were  suc- 
cessful, due  largely  to  the  favorable  rate  of  exchange  of  silver  to 
importers,  which  more  than  made  up  for  high  freight  and  insurance 
rates.  Eetail  prices  either  remained  stationary  or  advanced,  and 
gold  was  from  35  to  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  1915. 

Practically  all  Shanghai  rubber  companies  paid  good  dividends, 
although  in  some  cases  the  returns  were  not  so  large  as  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  due  to  high  exchange.  These  companies  own  plantations 
in  the  Malayas  and  the  rubber  is  generally  sold  on  a  sterling  basis, 
but  remittances  to  Shanghai  and  dividends  to  stockholders  are  always 
paid  in  silver. 
More  Electricity  Used — Good  Health  of  City. 

The  Shanghai  Municipal  Electric  Works  earned  profits  of  $271,000. 
The  kilow^atts  of  electricity  sold  during  the  last  three  years  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  used  were:  Private  lighting,  12,325,247  in 
1914, 14,073,166  in  1915,  and  14,285,888  in  1916 ;  public  lighting,  1,055,- 
272,  1,055,259,  and  1,058,772;  heating 'and  cooking  395,675,  679,704, 
and  899,585 ;  power,  15,230,639,  30,633,455,  and  42,042,853 ;  and  trac- 
tion, 3,626,838,  3,395,813,  and  3,873,698.  A  record  number  of  motors 
were  connected  in  1916,  the  additions  representing  5,793  horsepower, 
ifiaking  a  total  of  20,340  connected  horsepower  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Electric  vehicles  made  their  first  appearance  in  Shanghai  during 
the  year.  The  municipal  electricity  department  bought  several  cars 
and  trucks  and  contemplates  the  addition  of  others.  There  are  a  few 
private  electric  cars.    . 

The  native  city  is  being  improved  and  various  native  and  foreign 
betterment  plans  are  receiving  attention.    The  health  of  Shanghai  has 
been  good,  the  death  rate  in  1916  being  the  lowest  in  20  years — 14  per 
1,000  among  foreigners  and  13  among  Chinese. 
American  and  Other  Shipping — High  Freight  Rates.  • 

The  reestablishment  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  service  was  a 
feature  of  the  year  in  the  American  shipping  trade.  Before  the  re- 
turn of  this  line  there  was  only  one  American  steamer  operating  regu- 
larly on  the  Pacific.  The  scarcity  of  American  bottoms  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  in  connection  with  competition  after  the  war. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  and  total  tonnage  of 
steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Shanghai  during  1915  and  1916 : 


Nationality. 

1915 

1916 

Nationality. 

1915 

1916 

American 

Tons. 

313,622 

6,761,959 

84,932 

137,740 

303,677 
5,137,026 

146,039 

Tmi. 
287,568 

6, 599, 503 
110,048 
112,094 
423,866 

5,230,706 
169, 071 

Russian 

Tons. 

209,024 

47,532 

3, 434, 785 

637 

Tons. 
284  349 

British 

59,240 

3,259,252 

2,677 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Total 

Japanese 

16,576,973 

16,538,374 

Norwegian 

CHINA — SHANGHAI. 


In  spite  of  liigh  exchange,  exports  from  China  were  large  and, 
combined  with  the  scarcity  of  bottoms,  caused  a  phenomenal  rise  in 
freight  rates.  The  chief  obstacle  to  trade,  however,  was  the  inability 
to  secure  space  at  any  price.  A  single  American  firm  reported  that  it 
had  25,000  tons  of  cargo,  with  no  prospect  of  shipping  it  in  regular 
liners  for  months  to  come. 

Somewhat  less  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  tonnage 
from  America  to  the  Orient.  China  has  been  drawing  largely  upon 
America  for  supplies,  the  European  markets  having  been  practically 
closed  in  most  lines.     Japan  has  also  been  a  large  buyer. 

The  trade  in  American  lumber  is  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the 
excessive  freights,  which  make  its  landed  cost  so  much  above  that 
of  native  woods  that  transactions  have  been  almost  wlioll}^  confined 
to  Antung,  Siberian,  and  Japanese  softwood  and  Philippine  hard- 
wood. No  return  of  this  once  promising  business  can  be  expected 
until  freight  rates  become  normal. 

Summary  of  Maritime  Customs  Statistics. 

The  gross  and  net  values  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Shanghai  for 
1915  and  1916  are  given  in  the  following  statement  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  An  increase  in  both 
imports  and  exports  is  shown  for  1916,  when  the  gross  trade  of 
Shanghai  reached  the  highest  value  on  record. 


Imports  and  exports. 

1915 

1916 

Iiliports  and  exports. 

1915. 

1916 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 
"From  foreign  coiui- 

$121,307,203 
4,764,392 

$171,486,875 
4,991,942 

Reexports    of    Chinese 
products: 
To  foreign  countries. . 
To  Chinese  ports 

Total  Chinese  re- 

$95, 164, 897 
27,566,028 

$131,889,734 
35,340,193 

From  Chinese  ports . . 

Total  foreign  im- 
ports   

12(1,071,595 

170,478,817 

122, 730, 925 

167  229  927 

Net  total  Chinese 
imports 

Reexports     of     foreign 
goods: 

8, 870, 103 
77,211,323 

7,285,061 
99,464,563 

25,784,823 

28, 520, 045 

Exports  of  Chinese  prod- 
ucts of  local  origin: 
To  foreign  countries. . 
To  Chinese  ports 

Total    exports    of 
local  origin 

Gross  value  of  the  trade 
of  the  port 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of 
the  port 

To  Chinese  ports 

28,115,025 
35,518^048 

Total  foreign  reex- 
ports   

86, 087, 426 

106,  749,  624 

45,313,298 
55  620  703 

Net  total  foreign 
imports 

39,984,169 

69, 729, 193 

63,6^3,073 

100  934  001 

Imports  of  Chinese  prod- 
ucts   

146, 515, 748 

195, 749, 972 

336, 220, 416 

473,162,790 

127,402,065 

199, 183, 239 

TTnited  States  Leads  in  Foreign  Trade  of  Shanghai. 

In  1916  for  the  first  time  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  the 
aggregate  trade  between  Shanghai  and  any  one  country,  England  and 
Japan  ranking  second  and  third,  respectively.  The  United  States 
bought  more  Chinese  products  in  1916  than  any  two  other  countries 
combined.  If  ships  had  been  available  to  transport  freight  at  reason- 
able rates  the  total  of  American-Shanghai  commerce  in  1916  would 
have  been  much  greater.  During  the  year  many  more  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  established  connections  in  "Shanghai 
and  some  sent  their  personal  representatives  to  investigate  conditions 
or  to  cooperate  with  their  appointed  agents.  Several  prominent 
American  firms  opened  offices  here. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  Shanghai  with  the  principal  foreign  countries  in  1916: 


Country. 

Imports 
from. 

Exports 
to. 

Total 
trade. 

S20, 79.5, 001 
1,045,074 
50,904.755 
17,458,640 
43,862,582 
723,918 
26,120.625 
9,976,280 

84,773,156 
21,698.399 
21,365,337 
13,321,940 
28,353,461 
17,936,650 
56,172,377 
13,5.81,712 

825,568,157 

23,343,473 

72,270,092 

30,780,580 

72,210,043 

18,660,568 

United  States       

82,293,002 

23,557,992 

Total                            

171,486,875 

177,203,032 

348, 689, 907 

Large  Gain  in  Value  of  Imports. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Shanghai  during 
the  past  two  years  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  figures 
beinsr  from  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs: 


Articles. 


Automobiles  and  acces- 
sories   

Bags: 

Cotton 

Gunny,  new  and  old. 

Belting,  machine 

Benzine 

Books,  printed 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather. 

Butter 

Candle  -  making     mate- 
rials: Stearin 

Candles 

Canned  goods: 

Fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles  

Meats 

Milk,  condensed  and 
sterilized,  a  n  d^ 
evaporated  cream.1 

Cement 

Cigarettes,  first  and  sec- 
ond quaUty -... 

Cigars 

Clocks 

Coal: 

Hongay  (Tongkiag) . 

Japan 

Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  goods: 

Brocades,    Italians, 
sateens, etc.,  white. 
Drills- 
American  

English 

Japanese 

Dyed  cottons — 
Italians,     plain 

fast  black 

Lastings,  lilack . . 
Venetians,  black. 
Italians,      plain 

colored 

Venetians,  plain 

colored 

Sateens,      plain 

colore  J 

Venetians,     fig- 
ured. . , 

FlanneLs,  plain,  dyed 
and    i>rintcd,    30 
yards- 
American 

Japanese 

Handkerchiefs 


$234,405 

196,986 
1,618,872 
148,364 
60, 659 
112, 793 
55. 738 
133, 753 

146,856 
201,400 


70, 724 
21,842 


205,137 
153,408 

4,832,907 
180,410 
113,288 

231,644 

2, 629, 999 

40,561 

3, 850, 944 


165, 096 

234,639 
33,741 

557, 195 


2, 270, 199 

63,299 

1,718,217 

34.S,918 

399,455 

222,473 

176, 786 


428, 109 
194, 353 
175, 922 


$448, 789 

234,168 

1,089,224 

371,617 

84,0.3^ 
169, 166 

69, 738 
262, 654 

301,351 
144,311 


88,047 
40, 194 


458,074 
190,519 

12,797,604 
.3f~,662 
148,130 

257, 774 
4, 147, 209 

105, 24G 
6, 453, 666 


161,020 

261,904 

15, 895 
380, 5C4 


2,774.134 

149, 678 

1,8.35,049 

199,  ,^98 

421,542 

290, 235 

156,366 


408 
798, 186 
402, 287 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Cotton  goods— con. 

Jeans — 

English 

$1,992,181 
695,567 

$277  066 

Japanese 

l,09S;i50 

Printed  cottons- 

Chintzes,    plain 

cotton  prints. 

and      printed 

shirtings,    not 

exceeding       30 

yards    

294, 205 

544,206 

Sheetings- 

American 

1,226,990 

1,315,632 

119,  WO 

3CS,9D8 

175, 340 

Jananese 

504, 337 

Shirtmgs— 

Gray,  plain- 

English  

4,939.645 

3,383,502 

Japanese.  . .. 

28.5, 268 

603.513 

White,  plain — 

English 

6,208,910 

9,120,302 

Japanese 

1.58, 132 

500,651 

T  cloth.s— 

Dntfh 

Gl,606 
700,950 

Rnghsh 



742, 647 

Japanese 

192,455 

282,680 

Thread,  on  spools  ot 

50,    100,    200,    500, 

and  1,000  yards 

218,392 

427,794 

N'elvets  and  velvet- 

eens   

114,970 

210,282 

Yarn,      gray      and 

bleached— 

Indian 

8,  a32, 496 

11,445,735 

,                Japanese 

7,941,432 

7,975,642 

Dves: 

Anihne 

74,  WO 

138,651 

Indigo— 

l.iqnid  artificial. 

2,280,030 

1,.^88 

Pa.ste 

217,015 

282, 263 

Electrical  materials' 

(  ables 

54, 713 
69,247 

101,905 

Fans  and  accc-'^sories . 

71.679 

i|          Insulated  and    vul- 

;|             lanizcd'.vire 

132,456 

246,206 

1         Lamps    and    acces- 

1             .series.. 

130.054 
64.890 
26.  724 

411.161 

i          Motors 

89. 247 

Enameled  ware:  Basins. 

131, 123 

>  Fish ,  .salted 

755.  704 
52. 608 
60,052 

858.783 

1  Flour,  wheat 

74,416 

Garters  and  suspenders. . 

124,876 

8.318 
162. 827 

78. 194 

:  Glass,  \\indow 

565,364 

'  Graphophonesandacces- 

ll      sorics 

78.671 

81.846 

CHINA SHANGHAI. 


Articles. 


Haberdashery $128,740 

Hosiery 41, 714 

Lamps  and  lampwarc  .  . .  81^  464 

Leather: 

Calf,  kid  and  colored .  40, 7M 

Cow,  Hongkong  and 

Straits 298,616 

Sole 48,947 

Locks  and  padlocks 54,664 

Lumber:     Planks     and 
logs— 

Hardwood 177,204 

Softwood 956,515 

Machinery: 

Cotton  and  spinning 

mills 730,910 

Electric-power    sta- 
tion   62,557 

Flour  mills 61,030 

Propelling      (boiler, 

turbines,  etc.) 171,270 

Machines,    sewing    and 

knitting 61,487 

Match-making  materials: 

Paraffin  wax 793, 454 

Matches,  Japanese: 

Large 25S,16S 

Small 183,767 

Medicines 339, 167 

Metals,    and    manufac- 
tures of: 
Brass- 
Sheets  and  plates  43, 840 

Wire 11,246 

topper- 
Ingots  and  slabs.  33,525 
Sheets  and  plates  36, 555 
Iron  and  mild  steel, 
new — 

Angles 70,743 

Bars 212,202 

Bolts,  nuts,  and 

washers 42,215 

Cobbles  and  ^yiTe 

shorts 118,063 

Hoops 70,855 

Nails,    cut    and 

wire 433,007 

Pig 15,350 

Pipes  asd  tubes, 

cast 139,197 

Rivets      and 

screws .58,026 

Sheets  and  plates  330, 690 

Iron,  galvanized— 
Sheets — 

Corrugafed..  170,733 

.  Plain 193,051 

Wire,  rope  and 

shorts 134,874 

Lead,   in  .pigs   and 

bars 323,137 

Nickel,  unmanufac- 
tured   07,576 

Tin,  in  .slabs 103,  .350 

Tinned  plates 797, 730 

Zinc  sheets 13, 209 

Needles 21,930 

Oils: 

Lubricating 374, 134 

Kerosene — 

American 2,ia3,682 

Borneo 419, 52:? 

Sumatra 1,208,  .541 

Opium:  Malwa,  Patna, 

and  Benares 12, 243, 352 

Paper: 

Banknote 114,496 

Cap 278,296 

Cigarette 44,437 

Enameled 02, 899 

Packing  and  wrap- 
ping   87,727 


1915 


1916 


Articles. 


$295,  &91 
S2, 830 
140, 604 

143, 809 

920,374 
100,655 
117,844 


331,235 
1,986,091 

1,081,413 

89,021 
140,938 

190, 793 

127,369 

1,071,498 

514,845 
289,017 
834, 395 


59,429 
34, 030 

44,180 
56,585 


172,549 
883, 485 

71, 120 

175,994 
335,945 

1, 184, 053 
99,775 

262, 873 

239, 129 
977, 485 


83, 057 
624,  .548 

338, 105 

608, 060 

1.33, 439 
2.35, 3&5 
1,622,240 
137, 240 
178, 110 

077, 891 

t.,  568, 764 
288, 147 
828, 763 

7, 681, 268 

126, 183 
886,731 
262,781 
320,889  I 

299,782 


Paper — con. 
Printing — 

Calendered  and 

sized 

Calendered  and 

sized,  Japanese 

Uncalendered 

and  unsized. .  . 

Paper-makingmaterials: 

Wood  pulp 

Pepper: 

Black 

AVhite 

Perfumery 

Photographic  materials. . 
Piece  goods,  miscellane- 
ous: 
Artificial  silk  fancies. 

Canvas 

Cotton  duck 

Gunny  and  Hessian 

cloth 

Silk  piece  goods- 
Brocaded 

Mixtures- 
Plain 

Brocaded 

Porcelain  ware:  Cups  and 

saucers 

Printing  ink 

Provisions 

Railway    materials: 

Sleepers,  wood 

Shooks  for  barrels,  casks, 

etc 

Singlets  and  drawers: 

Cotton 

"Wright's"    under- 
wear   

Soap 

Socks,  cotton 

Soda,  ash 

Stationery:   ,\  c  c  o  u  n  t 
books,    blank    books, 

etc 

Sugar,  brown,  white,  and 

refined 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

materials 

Tobacco,  leaf 

T\'pewTiters  and  acces- 
sories   

Umbrellas 

Watches 

Wines,  spirits,  etc.: 

Ale  and  beer 

Brandy 

Champagnes     and 
other  sparkling 

wines 

Whisky 

Woolen  and  cotton  mix- 
tures: 
Alpacas,  lusters,  and 

Orleans 

Union   and   poncho 

cloth 

Woolen  goods: 

Camlets- English 

Coatings , 

Lastings,  plain,  fig- 
ured, and  craped?.. 

Serges 

Suitings 

Wool,  Berlin 

Parcel  post  (not  classi- 
fied)  

All  other  article.9. 

Total 


1915 


121,. 307. 203 


1916 


1148,244 

$439, 214 

34,873 

262, 135 

280, 799 

1,061,300 

66,691 

243.477 

324,427 
35,  .538 

100,045 
73, 794 

693,315 
42, 175 
183,822 
139,332 

123, 733 
44,334 
(i3, 479 

141,491 
106, 374 
76,680 

155,041 

507,240 

176, 441 

443.112 

224,. 521 
14,253 

301.079 
71,. 583 

S5,3.'i0 
.54,009 
95. 7S0 

21.352 
180,202 
136, 265 

141.227 

92,319 

(12, 158 

148, 00:3 

43,226 

48,395 

57, 165 
734,286 
167, 796 
260, 639 

147,457 

1,095,890 

447,600 

639, 166 

125,904 

247, 830 

8, 063, 991 

10,294,966 

144,327 
276, 654 

249, 067 
1,682,313 

64, 966 
451,109 
71,545 

162, 884 

640, 154 

75,991 

124,141 
59,  751 

167, 788 
163, 295 

49, 440 
81,620 

100,917 
153, 587 

14,077 

48,566 

lis. 147 

52,647 

30,666 

36,688 

126, 690 

61,261 

24.820 

28. 933 

232,951 

126,8,8,8 
126. 196 
138; 2J3 
257,440 

336, 683 
21,687,811 

8.30,332 
36,276,475 

171,486,875 
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Principal  Increases  and  Decreases  in  Imports. 

Analysis  of  the  foiegoiiig  table  discloses  increases  of  $500,000  or 
over  in  the  value  of  imports  of  18  articles  and  a  like  decrease  in  six. 
This  difference  is  due  in  some  instances  to  a  greater  demand  from 
various  causes  and  in  others  to  short  or  excessive  shipments  during 
the  previous  year.  In  1915,  on  account  of  higher  prices,  Chinese 
merchants  held  back  their  orders  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
belief  that  the  advances  were  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  They  are 
prone  to  follow  this  practice,  but  once  their  stocks  run  low  the}^  do 
not  hesitate  to  buy,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  increased  import 
figures  of  1916. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  articles 
showing  the  wide  variation  in  value  just  mentioned: 


Articles. 


1915 


INCREASED  IMPORTS. 

cigarettes thousands. . 

Coal,  Japanese tons.. 

Cotton: 

Raw pounds.. 

Flannels,      Japanese, 

j)ieccs 

Shirtings,  white,  plain, 

English pieces.. 

Leather,    Hongkong    and 

Straits pounds. . 

Iron: 

Bars tons.. 

Sheets     and     plates, 

tons '. 

Kerosene    oil,    American, 
gallons 


3,424,162 
714,089 

45, 267, 200 

94, 106 

2,440,779 

1, 304, 400 

4,166 

7,572 

26,303,868 


3, 697, 636 
834, 482 

51,967,067 

261,150 

2,830,465 

2, 491, 467 

12,388 

12, 376 

32,091,716 


Articles. 


INCREASED   IMPORTS— COn. 

Softwood    planks   and 

beams square  feet. 

Tobacco,  leaf tons. 

DECREASED  IMPORTS. 

Bags,  gunny pieces. 

Cotton: 

Drills,  Japanese.. do... 
Jeans,  English.,  .do... 
Shirtings,  gray,  plain, 

pieces 

Indigo,    liquid,    artificial, 

pounds 

Opium pounds. 


1915 


56,437,872 
931 


15,347,504 

260,362 
924,081 

2,596,374 

3,311,(300 
459, 227 


1916 


74,930,999 
5,864 


12,664,874 

141.665 
81;  257 

1, 258, 726 

266 
135,941 


Piece-Goods  Trade — American  Cottons. 

Imports  of  drills  declined  by  138,000  pieces,  Japan  suffering  the 
greatest  percentage  of  loss,  although  nearly  half  the  quantity  im- 
ported came  from  that  country.  In  cotton  flannels  Japan  has  secured 
the  market,  sending  practically  all  that  was  imported,  its  share  in- 
creasing by  more  than  $600,000,  while  American  imports  declined 
from  $4128,000  to  less  than  $500.  Imports  of  jeans  declined  by  50 
per  cent,  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  Japan's  proportion 
increasing  by  30  per  cent.  England's  trade  in  gray  shirtings  declined 
50  per  cent,  Japan  making  a  substantial  gain. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  not  sutlicient  demand  for  American 
cotton  piece  goods  to  absorb  stocks,  and  some  merchants  reshipped 
sheetings  and  drills  from  Shanghai  to  New  York,  paying  freight 
at  the  rate  of  $20  per  40  cubic  feet,  which  indicates  the  wide  dis- 
cre])ancy  between  the  two  markets. 

American  prices  and  freights  to  China  both  ruled  so  high  during 
1916  that  importations  were  limited  to  some  few  lots  brought  in  for 
sale  here  at  auction  and  certain  special  brands  for  particular  markets. 
Stocks  in  Shanghai  were  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  demand  from 
interior  points,  the  total  deliveries  (including  reshipments  to  Amer- 
ica) amounting  to  45.3T4  packages,  against  55,450  for  1915,  an  actual 
decrease  in  consumption  of  about  25  per  cent. 

American  cloths  command  a  premium  over  the  competing  cloths 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  mills,  and  the  Chinese  have  paid  it  on 
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account  of  the  better  (|ii:ility  in  Aineiican  jiioods,  but  in  decreasing 
quantities  each  year:  ami  the  hugely  rc(hiciHi  consmuplion  in  ii>10, 
despite  favorable  exchange,  does  not  aiigiii-  \\v\[  for  America's  future 
in  this  important  market. 

Encouraging  interest  was  shoAvn  in  American  converted  cotton 
goods,  and  representatives  of  American  manufacturers  obtained  some 
very  satisfactory  orders.  There  is  a  good  market  in  China  for  Amer- 
ican dyed  goods  and  prints.  American  mills  produce  what  the 
Chinese  want  in  these  lines  and  can  Lay  them  down  here  at  com|)eting 
prices,  but  nnmufacturers  have  not  made  vigorous  efforts  to  retain 
the  trade. 

Shanghai  Cotton  Mills  Affected  by  Poor  Crops. 

Cotton-mill  owners,  representing  the  most  important  local  industry, 
experienced  in  191G  the  most  unsatisfactory  year  for  a  decade.  Some 
mills  suffered  losses,  others  were  unable  to  declare  dividends,  and 
even  the  most  successful  made  reduced  profits.  These  reverses  are 
attributed  to  the  poor  cotton  crops  of  1915  and  1916,  which  resulted 
in  greater  production  of  waste  and  necessitated  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary c{uantities  of  the  more  expensive  Texan  and  Indian  cotton; 
to  the  high  rate  of  silver  exchange,  which  enabled  Japanese  and 
Indian  spinnings  to  be  imported  at  such  a  low  cost  in  local  currency 
as  to  place  them  in  competition  with  home  products;  and  to  the 
political  unrest,  unfavorably  affecting  business  in  China,  particularly 
in  Shanghai,  where  the  market  is  peculiarlj'  sensitive.  With  the 
present  cotton  crop  above  the  average  and  prices  comparatively  low, 
it  is  thought  that  1917  will  show  better  results. 

A  list  of  the  cotton  mills  now  in  operation  in  Shanghai  follows: 


Mills. 

Looms.  1  Spindles. 

Mills. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Ewo     Cotton     Spinning     & 
Weaving  Co.  (Ltd.) 

679 
416 

73,952 
55, 632 

40, 096 

50,768 
65, 520 

46,000 

15,576 
27,000 

Yue  Tung  Cotton  Mill 

Anglo-Chinese  Cotton  Mill 

300 

18,200 
13, 200 

Yangtszepoo  Cotton  Mill 

Laou  Kung  Mow  Cotton  Spin- 
ning &  Weaving  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Kung  Yik  Cotton  Spinning 

&  Weaving  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Hung  Yue  Cotton  Mill 

500 

25,376 
25  000 

Oriental  Cotton  Manufactur- 

Chiu Zimg  Cotton  Mill 

10, 080 

ing  Co 

Heng  Chang  Yuan  Cotton  Mill 
^m  Sing  Cotton  Mill 

10, 000 

San  Hsin  Cotton  Mill 

956 

886 

350 
250 

26,000 

Shanghai  Cotton  Manufactur- 

5ong Chong  Cotton  Mill  . . 

11,230 

ing  Co.  (Ltd.)   .. 

International  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (Ltd.) 

500 

Heng  Foong  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (Ltd.) 

53,290 
110,000 

Yue  Yuan  Cotton  Mill 

Teh  Dah  Cotton  Mill 

10,368 

Four  new^  mills  began  operations  in  1910,  making  a  total  of  19, 
as  shown  above.  There  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  2,297 
looms  and  143,500  spindles. 

Experiments  With  Cotton  Seed. 

It  is  state<l  that  the  quality  of  the  local  cotton  crop  is  showing 
signs  of  deterioration,  attributed  to  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the 
seed,  which-  was  originally  introduced  from  the  United  States.  The 
cotton-testing  house  conducted  investigations  in  1916  on  the  two  ex- 
perimental farms  started  in  1915  and  now  regularly  supported  by  its 
funds.  Samples  of  all  the  best  grades  of  American,  Indian,  Sea 
Island,  and  native  seed  were  planted,  and  the  native  seed  was  found 
to  thrive  much  better  than  the  imported  varieties.     But  the  growth 
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of  the  cotton  industry  in  China  will  continue  to  be  seriously  ham- 
pered until  modern  and  more  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  are 
ado])(ed.  The  faults  at  present  appear  to  be  ineffectual  weeding, 
injudicious  interphinting  of  other  crops,  lack  of  proper  fertilization, 
and  defective  drainage. 

Imports  of  Japanese  Coal  and  American  Petroleum. 

Imports  of  Japanese  coal  increased  by  120,000  tons  and  were 
worth  $1,500,000  more  than  in  1915.  The  price  of  household  coal 
reached  about  $9  per  ton  for  the  best  quality,  a  record  figure. 
Anthracite  sold  up  to  $12  per  ton.  These  high  prices  compelled  the 
Shanghai  (Jas  Co.  and  the  Municipal  Electric  Department  to  increase 
their  lighting  rates  b}'  about  15  per  cent. 

Nearly  3,000,000  gallons  less  of  kerosene  were  imported  into 
Shanghai  than  in  1915  because  the  enhanced  prices  caused  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  this  product  by  consumers,  many  of  whom 
substituted  other  illuminants.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  kerosene 
trade  that  the  high  value  of  silver  counteracted  the  effect  upon  prices 
of  the  advanced  freight  rates  and  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  tonnage. 

Owing  to  shortness  of  production  in  the  Borneo  and  Sumatra  oil 
fields,  there  was  a  stronger  demand  for  American  oil,  notwithstand- 
ing its  high  price,  and  imports  increased  by  more  than  5,000,000  gal- 
lons, worth  $3,465,082. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Products  in  Demand. 

The  heavy  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  products  during  the  year 
were  a  feature  of  the  import  trade.  There  were  largely  increased 
imports  in  practically  all  classes  of  such  products  and  they  came 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  being  supjjlied  by  both  the 
large  corporations  and  the  smaller  mills. 

The  embargo  placed  by  the  British  Government  upon  certain  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  accounts  for  the  lack  of  tonnage  of  steel 
materials  from  that  source,  but  considerable  quantities  of  gas  pipe 
and  other  wrought  iron  products  reached  this  market.  Japanese 
bars  and  rails  came  in  as  competitors  of  American  material,  but  the 
demand  in  Japan  prevented  extej^sive  exports  of  steel  manufactures. 

Market  for  Imported  Foodstuffs  and  Tobacco. 

American  flour  has  practically  ceased  to  compete  in  the  Chinese 
market,  although  limited  quantities  of  high  grade  patent  flours  con- 
tinue to  be  imported  from  the  Pacific  coast  for  consumption  by 
foreign  residents.  Local  flour  ruled  high  in  1916,  owing  to  the  short 
wheat  crop;  but  American  prices  Avere  also  advanced  and  freight 
rates  excessive,  preventing  the  import  of  ordinary  grades  in  competi- 
tion with  the  product  of  Shanghai's  mills,  although  exchange  was 
favorable. 

American  food  products  are  becoming  popular  in  Shanghai,  sales 
having  increased  materially  during  the  past  two  years.  American 
manufacturers  took  advantage  of  war  conditions  and  gained  a  perma- 
nent foothold  in  this  market  b}'^  demonstrating  that  their  products 
are  superior  in  quality  to  others  and  no  higher  in  cost.  In  recent 
years  the  better  classes  of  Chinese  have  commenced  to  try  many 
foodstuffs  of  foreign  manufacture.     Semiforeign  meals  are  being 
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served  in  first-class  Chinese  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  there  may 
be  a  considerable  demand  eventually  among  the  Chinese  for  certain 
imported  food  products. 

Great  Britain  supplied  most  of  the  increased  quantity  of  ci2;a- 
rettes  imported,  which  amounted  to  less  than  9  per  cent ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing prices  raised  the  value  nearly  $8,000,000.  Cigars,  imported 
almost  wholly  for  the  foreign  trade,  increased  from  $180,410  to 
$397,662.  Tobacco  leaf,  principally  from  the  United  States,  in- 
creased by  4,933  tons  and  $l,405,i359.  Importations  were  about 
normal,  the  advance  in  1916  being  due  to  the  short  receipts  of  the 
previous  year. 

Miscellaneous  Increased  Imports. 

Electric  cables,  insulated  and  vulcanized  wire,  and  electric  lamps 
and  accessories  show  substantial  increases  which  should  be  repeated 
from  year  to  jear  with  the  continued  expansion  of  Shanghai's  elec- 
trical plant  and  the  gradual  electrification  of  near-by  cities.  Imports 
of  automobiles  and  accessories  almost  doubled.  Motor  vehicles, 
mostly  from  America,  are  becoming  very  popular  among  the  Chinese. 
Window  glass  imports  increased  by  more  than  $400,000 ;  the  United 
States  is  supplying  larger  quantities.  The  closing  of  the  principal 
local  tannery  resulted  in  larger  importations  of  foreign  leather, 
mostly  from  Hongkong  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  whence  the  in- 
crease was  $621,758. 

Imports  of  softwood  gained  more  than  $1,000,000  in  value.  Ameri- 
can lumber  has  temporarily  lost  its  foothold  in  this  market,  owing  to 
shortage  of  tonnage  and  high  freights.  Cotton  spinning  machinery 
imported  in  1916  was  worth  $344,503  more  than  in  1915.  Better 
methods  of  cotton  cultivation  will  enable  China  eventually  to  supply 
its  own  wants  in  cotton  goods.  Medicine'  imports  increased  by 
$495,228  and  lubricating  oil  by  $303,757;  most  of  these  came  from 
the  United  States. 

Various  Decreases  in  Imports. 

Gunny  bags,  imported  principally  from  India  for  use  in  sacking 
rice,  beans,  peanuts,  etc.,  decreased  in  value  by  $529,648,  owing  to 
large  receipts  during  the  previous  year  rather  than  to  lessened 
demand. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Chinese  speculators  bought 
up  practically  the  entire  local  stock  of  German  dyes  and  increased 
the  prices  two  or  three  fold.  Demands  from  America  and  Japan 
brought  on  a  further  rise  in  local  prices,  which  reached  30  times  the 
1915  level  in  February,  1916,  and  closed  the  market.  Prices  now 
ruling  are  strictly  nominal.  Only  266  pounds  of  artificial  indigo 
was  imported  in  1916,  against  3,311,600  pounds  in  1915. 

Imports  of  Indian  opium  declined  by  $4,662,084.  With  the  abso- 
lute restriction  in  effect  March  31,  1917,  this  trade  will  probably 
disappear. 
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Chief  Exports  from  Shanghai. 

The  value  of  the  principal  exports  from  Shanghai,  as  compiled 
from  the  (^hinese  Maritime  Customs  returns,  are  shown  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  appended  table : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1916 


Quantity.         Value 


Beans: 

niacU ton.s. 

liroad di ) . . . 

(Jreen do. .. 

Yellow 'lo . . . 

Rristles pounds. 

Cigarettes 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw pounds. 

Nankeens do... 

Sheetings pieces. 

Yarn pounds. 

Eggs:  ,\ll)umen  and  yolk do. .. 

Fit)ers:  Ramie ." tons. 

Flour:  Shanghai  mill,  wheat barrels  of  196  lbs. 

Hides: 

nuiTalo pounds. 

Cow do. . . 

Metals:  Antimony,  rogulus  and  crude tons. 

Oils: 

Cottonseed pounds. 

Peanut do. . . 

Wood do... 

Peanuts: 

In  shells do... 

Kernels do. . . 

Rice tons. 

Seeds: 

Rape pounds. 

Sesame do. . . 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Piece  goods do. . . 

Pongees 

Kaw—  ■   • 

White pounds . 

Yellow do. . . 

Wild do... 

Cocoons do... 

Waste,  cocoon  refuse,  etc do. . . 

Skins:  Goat,  untanned pieces. 

Straw  braid pounds. 

Tallow: 

.\nimal tons. 

J^egetable do . . . 

Tea: 

niick pounds. 

CJ  reen do . . . 

Wool: 

Camel's  hair do . . . 

Sheep's do. . . 

A 11  other  articles 


12,312 

27,  S.32 

28, 121 

72,415 

6, 380, 933 


73, 835, 866 

15,l&3,fiOO 

691,282 

99, 247, 407 

22,601,067 

12,342 

1,989,854 

4, 088, 800 

36, 208, 667 

22,128 

16,638,533 
41,484,133 
39, 738, 000 

24,477,067 

233,412,000 

85,812 

138,238,000 
280, 196, 400 

1, 676, 000 


8,012,123 
2,495,733 
3,234,667 
4,156,000 
18,078,067 
6,508,878 
4, 530, 400 

4,282 
11,940 

36, 410, 133 
41,547,333 

3, 860, 533 
38, 780, 800 


$250, 122 

.508, 858 

642, 103 

1,542,138 

2, 488, 415 

2,021,357 

6, 526, 691 
3, 107, 369 
1,692,330 
13,465,055 
2,704,315 
1, 600, 922 
6, 456, 526 

382,381 
7,125,235 
2, 675, 297 

527, 764 
1, 696, 873 
1,710,875 

311,489 
4,861,2.56 
2, 837, 943 

1, 819, 199 
5,317,8.80 

5,022,868 
4, 202, 640 

22, 212, 661 
4,027,860 
2,902,5(8 
1,423,555 
3,032,606 
2,131,388 
1,395,382 

407, 200 
1, 179, 397 

6,824.233 
9, 787, 029 

543, 652 

5.282,910 

44, 194, 536 


7,417 

45,627 

28,809 

59,648 

6, 556, 933 


Total. 


186, 363, 998 


106,000,267 

13, 415, 200 

911,. '548 

108, 397, 733 

31,950,400 

15, 777 

1,868,541 

6,515,067 

31, 430, 133 

23, 417 

14, 607, 333 
44, 302, 533 
60,080,933 

9, 322, 533 

251.349,600 

124, 401 

70, 163, 867 
183, 113, 600 

1, 498, 400 


6,511,200 
2,340,800 
1,494,267 
3,119,733 
18, 463, 600 
7, 723, 944 
4, 994, 933 

16, 161 
18, 193 

29,651.200 
39. 495;  200 

3,113,867 
33, 740, 133 


«185, 140 

848,261 

814, 578 

1,632,713 

3, 261, 960 

4, 840, 121 

13, 465, 479 
4, 307, 229 
3, 806, 992 

22, 417, 104 

5. 646. 898 
2,611,716 

8. 196. 899 

849, 799 
8,307,879 
9, 222, 119 

692,908 
2, 826, 784 
3,904,066 

187,680 
6,844,968 
4,422,116 

1,382,231 
5, 020, 627 

7, 140, 206 
4,699,090 

29,601,680 
5, 975, 228 
3,011,055 
1,689,592 
5, 274, 787 
3,556,710 
1,631,461 

2,624,328 
2,602,233 

6,185,497 
12,007,319 

708, 341 

0, 677, 088 

59,123,046 


208,163,928 


Raw  Silk  Trade — Shipments  to  ITnited  States. 

The  Shanghai  raw-silk  season  covers  the  period  from  June  1  to 
Maj'  31.  The  current  season  has  been  disappointing.  Underfed 
silkworms  and  shortage  of  mulberry  leaves  due  to  ullfa^'orable 
weather  conditions  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1916  are  the 
main  causes  of  the  small  production  and  the  unusually  poor  quality 
of  the  silk. 

Few  scientific  methods  are  used  in  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees 
and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  in  China.  The  Foreign  Eaw  Silk 
Association,  together  with  the  Chinese  Silk  Guild  of  Shanghai,  is 
said  to  have  started  a  movement  to  assist  the  farmers  and  reelers. 
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The  grreater  interest  in  this  market  shown  by  America  should  have 
a  stimuh\ting  effect  upon  the  industry. 

Prices  throusrhont  this  season  have  been  advanced  and  at  times 
were  ahiio.st  prohibitive,  owing  to  exceptionally  high  rates  of  ex- 
change.    Competition  among  foreign  biwers  in  China  i^  very  keen. 

The  statistics  show  great  irregularity  and  relatively  slow  progress 
during  recent  years,  exports  from  Shanghai,  in  bales  of  136  pounds, 
having  been  as  follows : 


Season. 

To  United 
States. 

Toother 
countries. 

Total. 

Season. 

To  United 
States. 

To  other 
countries. 

Total. 

1908-9 

Bales. 
23.300 
2-1.000 
21.800 
2:^.  600 
29.700 

Bales. 
76.300 

67.300 
68.900 
82.. 300 
81.900 

Bales. 
99.600 
91,300 
90,700 
105.900 
111.600 

1913-14 

Bales. 
29.600 
22.900 
43.800 

0  48. 600 

Bales. 
70.600 
46. 400 
47.900 

a  18. 400 

Bales. 
100. 200 

1909-10 

1914-15 

69. 300 

1910-11 

191.5-16 

91 .  700 

1911  12 

1916-17 

a  67,  OOt) 

1912-13 

a  Estimated. 

The  foregoing  figures  include  white  and  yellow  steam  filatures, 
white  and  yellow  native  reeled,  and  tussahs. 

Silk  Exports  from  Shanghai. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  unpublished  Chinese  customs 
records,  shows  the  quantity  of  raw  silks  exported  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  past  three  years,  with  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  taken 
by  each  country  in  1910: 


Class. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Per  cent  exported  in  1916  to— 

Raw: 

White                

PotiTids. 

688, 527 

1,793,1&4 

1,178,963 

3,176,833 
1,811,689 

2,757,417 

7,019,417 
1,682,840 

Pounds. 

723,080 

1,562,105 

2,787,360 

4,898,183 
3,173,948 

4,-224,830 

12, 499, 800 

Pounds. 
636,400 

1,627,600 

2,061,467 

4,352,800 
1,452,533 

3,243,067 

14.176.933 

France,  41:  India,  22^;  Turkey,  Persia,  etc., 

Yellow.             

13:  Great  Britain,  12:  Italy",  5. 
India,  71;  Turkey,  Persia, etc.,  15;  France, 9; 

Kereeled,  including  from 

dupions. 
Steam  filature 

Russia,  3A. 
United  States,  60;  Great  Britain,  Hi;  France, 

21;  India,  4*. 
France..  49;  United  States,  46. 

United  States,  79;  Japan,  15;  Great  Britain, 

Cocoons,  including  waste 

yarn. 

2\;  France,  2. 
Japan,   55;    United   States,    16;    Italy,   14; 

France,  13. 
France,  33;  Italy.  30:  Turkey,  Persia,  etc., 

5,544,760     5,587,467 

18;  United  Slates.  14. 
Italy,  50J;  France,  46. 

Total 

20,108,850 

35,414,066   33,138,267 

Exports  of  silk  pongees  increased  in  United  States  currency  by 
$496,450,  but  expressed  in  the  local  medium  they  decreased  by  more 
than  1,000,000  Haikwan  taels.  Exports  to  the  United  States  more 
than  doubled  in  value. 

Silk  piece  goods  of  all  kinds  decreased  in  quantity  nearly  100,000 
pounds,  but  their  value  in  United  States  currency  increased  by  more 
than  $2,000,000.  These  went  chiefly  to  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  and  Chosen  (Korea). 

Bad  Year  for  Shanghai  Tea  Merchants. 

In  1916  exports  of  black  tea  decreased  by  6,758,933  poimds  and 
green  tea  by  2,052,133  pounds;  the  total  decline  in  all  varieties  was 
16,873,733  pounds.  Light  crops  and  consequent  high  prices  charged 
by  growers  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  wholesale  traders  of  Shanghai. 
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Shii)merits  were  affected  also  by  the  high  exchange  and  freight  rates, 
as  buyers  generally  expect  quotations  c.  i.  f.  port  of  destination. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  tea  exported  to  the 
principal  foreign  countries  during  the  past  two  years:. 


Countries. 


1915 


BLACK  TEA. 


PoU7l4s. 

016,400 

1,074,800 

7, 467 

r,90, 267 


Australia 

British  America 

British  India 

Franr-c 

(Jreat  Britain {    9, 202, 533 

Japan,  including  Taiwan  ' 

and  Chosen 3>^3,333 

Russia 18, 171, 067 

United  States 5,021,867 

All  other  countries 6S0, 666 


Total. 


BRICK     TEA,      BLACK     AND 
GREEN. 


Hongkong. 

India 

Russia 


Total. 


35, 748, 400 


27,733 
57, 692, 667 


57,720,400 


Pounds. 

1,467 

566, 533 

24,267 

287, 333 

4,870,267 

.54,800 

16,314,533 

6, 940, 000 

1,753,067 


30, 812, 267 


266 

1,467 

53, 755, 867 


53, 757, 600 


Countries. 


GREEN   TEA. 

British  America 

British  India 

France 

Great  Britain 

Japan 

Russia 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total 

LEAF,    TABLET,    AND    DUST 
TE.'.. 

France 

Great  Britain 

Japan 

Russia 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1915 


38, 310, 000 


670, 133 

2,308,667 

70, 933 

5, 258, 667 

400 

1,483,733 


9, 792, 533 


Pounds. 

708,533 
1,345,867 
2,554,667 
6,198,400 
10,800 
14,066,400 
8,  .541, 600 
2,391,333 


35,817,600 


9,067 
42,000 


3, 402, 400 

800,533 

56,133 


4, 310, 133 


Shipments  of  Eggs,  Albumen,  and  Other  Products. 

Beginning  in  July,  lOlG,  the  price  of  eggs  in  local  currency  ad- 
vanced steadily,  reaching  record  figures  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $10.78 
per  1,000,  nearly  twice  the  normal  quotation.  Not  onl}^  the  original 
cost  of  eggs,  but  also  high  exchange  and  freight  rates  tended  to  dis- 
courage exports  and  to  make  the  year  disappointing  for  dealers. 

Shipments  of  egg  albumen  and  yolk  increased  from  22,601,067 
])ounds  to  31,950,400  pounds,  in  spite  of  the  record  price  of  eggs. 
The  establishment  of  an  American  egg  factory  in  Shanghai  in  1915 
increased  activity  in  this  line. 

Raw  cotton  exports  increased  by  32,164,401  pounds,  although  less 
was  shipped  to  America  than  in  1915  on  account  of  shortage  of  the 
Shantung  grade.  Exports  of  cotton  yarn  increased  by  9,000,000 
pounds. 

Exports  of  peanut  kernels  increased  by  18,000,000  pounds,  but  pea- 
nuts in  the  shell  declined  by   15,000,000  pounds,  due  probably  to 
difficulty  in  securing  tonnage  for  such  a  bulky  product. 
Increases  and  Decreases  in  Exports. 

Exports  of  cowhides  decreased  by  4,778,534  pounds  and  buffalo 
hides  increased  by  2,426,267  pounds.  Prices  were  high  and  native 
dealers  prospered.  The  United  States,  Japan,  and  Italy  were  the 
largest  buyers. 

The  quantity  of  antimony,  crude  and  regulus,  shipped  increased  by 
only  1,289  tons,  but  the  high  prices  and  exchange  rate  adranced  its 
value  by  $6,546,822.    Japan  took  more  and  the  TJnited  States  less. 

Wood  oil  increased  by  20,342,933  pounds,  America,  as  usual,  taking 
the  largest  quantity.  The  large  decrease  in  1915  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  severing  of  American  connections  Avith  German  firms, 
and  neAv  connections  established  in  1916  resulted  in  the  increased  ex- 
port. 
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There  was  a  large  decrease  in  exports  of  both  rape  and  sesame 
seed.  Untanned  goatskins  increased  by  1,215,0GG  pieces.  The  demand 
was  keen  and  prices  ruled  high.  The  United  States  was  the  principal 
purchaser. 

Straw  braid  increased  10  per  cent,  to  5,000,000  pounds.  France, 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  take  most  of  this 
product. 

•  Animal  tallow  increased  by  11,879  tons  and  vegetable  tallow  by 
6,253  tons,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  being  the 
largest  buj'ers. 

Exports  of  camel's  wool  decreased  by  750,000  pounds  and  sheep's 
wool  by  5,000.000  pounds.  In  spite  of  the  large  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  sheep's  wool  exported,  its  value  in  gold  currency  was  $1,400,000 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year;  America  took  the  bulk  of  it. 
Prices  were  high  and  the  demand  was  steady. 

[For  the  declared  exports  from  Shanghai  to  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions in  1916,  see  Supplement  52a.  publislied  Apr.  6,  1917.] 

Sources  of  Shanghai  Customs  Revenue — Gold  and  Silver  Movement. 

The  Shanghai  Maritime  Customs  revenue  for  1916  showed  an  in- 
crease in  United  States  currency  of  $2,396,798;  in  Haikwan  taels, 
a  decrease  of  86,103.  The  following  table  shows  the  sources  from 
which  the  revenue  was  derived  in  the  past  three  years,  the  total  being 
given  in  Haikwan  taels  as  well  as  in  United  States  currency : 


Sources  ol  revenue. 


1914 


laio 


Import  duty :  $4, 7S0, 986 

Export  duty i  1, 177, 025 

Coasttrade I  503,196  1        610,741  '      '829',015 

Opium  trade '  230,534  I        172,649  1          72,322 

Opiuinlik-in '•  576,383                   '     '          "      ' 

Tonnage  dues I  621, 056 

Transit  dues I  191, 821 


$3,676,619     §5,381,500 
1,448,740  :     1,999,987 


431,708  I  180,829 
437,855  I  601,399 
204,988  !        315,046 


Total i     8,081,001  !     6,983,300       9,380,098 


Total,  Haikwan  taels '  12,061,197     11,410,621     11,324,518 

The  slight  decrease  in -revenue  in  1916  was  due  entirely  to  the 
diminished  importation  of  opium,  the  returns  from  all  other  sources 
showing  marked  improvement. 

Silver  exchange  in  1916  reached  a  level  not  attained  since  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1893.  This 
stimulated  the  buying  of  gold  and  the  selling  of  silver.-  Gold  ini- 
ports,  chiefly  from  Ai^^erica  and  Japan,  increased  from  $484,905  in 
1915  to  $16,204,371  in  1916,  an  advance  of  $15,719,466;  exports  de- 
creased from  $10,230,433  to  $6,080,271,  and  went  chiefly  to  Hong- 
kong. Silver  imports  were  $20,551,989  in  1915,  against  $6,138,115  in 
1916 :  and  exports  increased  from  $11,552,742  in  1915  to  $37,432,182 
in  1916.  Silver  was  imported  chiefly  from  Hongkong,  America.  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  exports  were  taken  principally  by  India  and 
"Russia  (Vladivostok). 
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